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The committee appointed to select the place for the next 
meeting of the Central Division of the Association named the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, 111. By vote of the 
Association this selection was confirmed. 

19. "The Legends of Cain and his Descendants in Old 
and Middle English Literature." By Professor O. F. Emer- 
son, of the Western Reserve University. 

Starting with the passages in Beowulf referring to Cain (11,107,1261), 
which have been somewhat variously explained, the paper presented an 
extended study of the legends associated with the first murderer and his 
descendants. For this purpose, the first part of the paper was devoted to 
Hebrew traditions which" modify and extend the biblical history before the 
flood. Special attention was called to traditions relating to Cain's birth, 
the quarrel with Abel, the curse and the sign set on Cain, the death of 
Cain, and various classes of his descendants. 

A second part of the study contained numerous quotations from early 
Christian writers, showing that these Hebrew traditions were early adopted 
and utilized by medieval writers, in both explanation and extension of the 
brief account in the Bible. 

By far the larger part of the paper was taken up with the numerous 
allusions to Cain and his descendants in medieval writers, mainly those of 
Old and Middle English times, though with some examples from Old 
Saxon, Old High German, and Old French writings. The allusions in 
English are especially numerous and often need special elucidation, owing 
to their fragmentary character or other obscurity in detail. Especially 
interesting in all periods are the references to the descendents of the first 
murderer, and the writer showed that some previous interpretations were 
to be considerably modified. 

In the discussion of this paper Professor W. E. Mead sug- 
gested a possible connection between the Cain-legend and the 
Devil Parliament in the Romance of Merlin. Professor W. 
T. Hewitt referred to the ' Bad Boy ' in Hans Sachs and else- 
where. The expression ' raising Cain ' was a confirmation, 
Professor Emerson thought, of Professor Hewitt's suggestion. 

The Secretary of the Pedagogical Section of the Association, 
Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, presented 
the following report : 
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The Graduate Study of Rhetobic. 

About two months ago the Pedagogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association suddenly developed a very unusual, if not alarming energy, the 
credit for which belongs entirely to Professor Scott, the President of the 
Section. As a result of this new activity, «omewhat more than a hundred 
circulars containing the following questions were sent to teachers of Eng- 
lish and to others who might presumably have an opinion on the topic 
under investigation : 

1. Is Rhetoric, in your opinion, a proper subject for graduate work ? 

2. If so, what is the proper aim, what is the scope, and what are the 
leading problems of Rhetoric as a graduate study ? 

3. If Rhetoric, in your opinion, should not be admitted to the list of 
graduate studies, what do you regard as the strongest reasons for exclud- 
ing it? 

Of the sixty-three reports that were returned, all but seven attempted 
answers more or less detailed to the questions. Most of the colleges and 
universities represented in the reports are northern institutions, but they are 
situated in nearly all of the principal states from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 1 

The most striking fact that I have noted in reading the reports is that 
men of apparently equal ability and equal interest in the subject take 
diametrically opposite views of the fitness of Rhetoric as a graduate study. 
This may be due in part to the lack of agreement in the definition of the 
term Rhetoric, which was purposely left without interpretation or limita- 
tion in the questions, with a view to drawing out from various sources a 
statement as to the proper scope and aims of the subject. One thing, how- 
ever, the investigation may fairly lay claim to have settled, and that is that 
the term Rhetoric should either be abandoned for one less equivocal, or 
that it should be more 6trictly defined. Owing to the prevalent vagueness 
of conception as to what Rhetoric really is and should cover, the various 
reports read a little like debates on a question in which the meaning of 
leading terms has not been agreed upon. Yet in this very fact there are 
some compensations ; for there have been called out a variety of sugges- 
tions as to the possible extension of the field of Rhetoric, and the introduc- 
tion into our graduate courses of an organized group of related subjects 
that have not hitherto been systematically combined. 

With these few words of preface, I now turn to the actual reports. You 
would be interested, I am sure, to have a considerable number of the argu- 
ments on both sides of the main question, but the time allowed for this 
matter is so brief that I can do little more than outline the positions that 

1 About one hundred and fifty circulars have also been sent to representa- 
tive European scholars and writers, but reports from them have not yet 
arrived in sufficient numbers to be included in this survey of opinion. 
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have been taken, and read a few of the more detailed reports. 1 There is, 
as might be expected, more or less repetition. 



A decided majority of the writers hold that the subject, as they define it, 
has a legitimate place as a graduate study. To clear the ground, I there- 
fore present the negative view first. It is only fair to say, however, that 
possibly some of those who most object to the inclusion of Ehetoric as a 
graduate study would heartily favor as graduate studies some of the subjects 
suggested below, only they might prefer not to regard them as branches of 
Rhetoric. The narrowness of meaning given to the term in some of the 
reports is as remarkable as the vast extension of its meaning in others. 

The principal objection urged against Rhetoric, considered as a graduate 
study, is that it is primarily an art rather than a science; that mere knowl- 
edge of what has been the practice of great writers, what has been the his- 
tory of the development of the theory, in short, mere knowledge of the sub- 
ject as at present taught, or as it has been taught in the past, is a matter of 
comparatively small practical importance. The main thing is practical 
assimilation of a few fundamental principles. But all this and more is 
brought out in the reports, and I therefore present these without further 
delay, and let the advocates of either side speak for themselves 2 : — 

(a) " I cannot conceive any form of rhetorical science or rhetorical art 
as having sufficient body; as having any interesting field for exploration 
and discovery ; as having adequate interior organization ; as being under 
the government of general laws; as being free from the tyranny of dogma 
and authority ; I say I cannot imagine any single rhetorical entity which 
is not a mass or an assemblage of dicta in no way interdependent, and 
which may not at a thousand points be discussed as a matter of opinion, but 
never decided by any energy of investigation." 

(b) " I think that Rhetoric is only useful in so far as it is practically 
helpful to the student in enabling him to write better ; and further, it may, 
in some small measure, be useful in helping him to appreciate good literature. 

" Unless the eye is kept fixed on these two aims, Rhetoric, it seems to 
me, may easily grow into a large scheme of divisions and definitions, which 
may give an impressidn that something is really being accomplished, but 
which is about as desirable for the student as a revival of the metaphysics 
and logic of the school men." 

1 It has been thought desirable on various grounds to publish no names 
in connection with the reports, but the aim has been to make the presen- 
tation of opinion practically complete on both sides of the main question. 
Many excellent reports have been crowded out owing to lack of space, 
though the trend of the arguments has been carefully followed in the 
general statement. 

2 For the sake of brevity I dispense with connective words, and arrange 
the individual reports under the letters (a), (6), (c), etc. 
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(c) " If by Rhetoric as graduate study we mean ' criticism,' ' philosophy,' 
'logic,' or 'aesthetics' my answer is that we already recognize it under 
these several titles, and that the return to an antiquated use of a word will 
gain nothing. If by ' Ehetoric ' we are to mean, as popularly, composition, 
I think that the place of that study is in the college, not in the university. 
I see no sphere for ' Rhetoric ' as a graduate study except in a trespass upon 
literature, aesthetics, logic, or pedagogy — if it attempt the art of teach- 
ing how to teach composition." 

(d) "The chief reason (for excluding Rhetoric) would be that Rhetoric, 
as a compendium of general principles, can be easily expounded in a single 
volume. If the study involves diction and style, it is usually included in 
the department of Literature." 

(e) " My experience has tended to show that the personal element plays 
too large a part in rhetorical study for anything like accurate or scientific 
results to be obtained." 

(/) " The object of teaching Rhetoric is, in my judgment, not theoretical 
but practical, as propaedeutic to composition and literature, and the under- 
graduate course should suffice for this. The graduate course should be 
literature itself, which has no limit." 

(g) " I am sure that I do not believe in making Rhetoric a subject for 
graduate study, but I find some difficulty in expressing my reason. The 
practical part of Rhetoric ought surely to be studied before graduation ; 
and what I may call the learned part of Rhetoric has always seemed to me 
to be a peculiarly unprofitable study with which I should not be inclined 
to do much, either after graduation, or before it." 

(A) " Rhetoric seems to me wholly unprofitable, and therefore an im- 
proper subject for graduate investigation. On the other hand, a course in 
English composition, as training in thought and expression, may often be 
profitable to a graduate student ; and such a course may be of much assist- 
ance to the study of English literature." 

(i) " Rhetoric, as distinguished from criticism, is merely the formulation 
of certain principles of good writing. Since writing which produces litera- 
ture is one of the fine arts these principles are of necessity few and very 
general. As soon as these principles are reduced to a rigid and scientific 
system they become misleading and mischievous, for the essence of every 
fine art is individuality of conception and of execution. Tabulation of 
facts and generalisation in such matters very rarely produce anything 
except results which were already obvious, or rules whose very rigidity 
condemns them." 

" Regarding Rhetoric as the art of speaking and writing correctly, I am 
of the opinion that it is an unsuitable subject for graduate study. When 
a man has obtained his A. B. degree he ought to be able to write his 
language with sufficient correctness to be responsible in the future for his 
own style. If he has not thus learned to write reasonably well he probably 
never will learn. 
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" Regarding Rhetoric as a science, that is, an enquiry into the why and 
wherefore of the effect of words and the like, etc., or as a subject for 
historical treatment, I should think the material rather slight for 
graduate work, except as some individual might care to take it up. The 
materal furnished by the XYZ school, for example, which has gone as far 
as any into the science of the thing and is excellent in its way, if not very 
suggestive or exact, would furnish an intelligent student with material for 
only a fortnight of study, and is wholly worthless as a practical aid to an 
advanced and capable writer. From this so-called scientific point of view, 
Rhetoric ought to be regarded as a mere detail of psychology or linguistics 
and be treated as such. Historically, Rhetoric affords small material, and 
that of the most academic and arid kind ; what has heretofore been said 
about the subject from Aristotle to Whately, should not occupy a serious 
man a great while. He would have to study it for his own curiosity rather 
than as an addition to his teaching equipment." 

(j) " Though I should hesitate to say that any subject is not suitable for 
this purpose, Rhetoric strikes me as anything but particularly adapted to 
it. I should regard it as a better subject of study for a person interested in 
philosophy than for one interested in English. For such a one I should 
even consider it dangerous, one in which he was likely to become.mazed — 
to the great disadvantage of the luckless freshmen he will later, probably, 
have to teach. Of men who fling Aristotle every few minutes at beardless 
youths, of men so infested with the aesthetic bee in their bonnets that 
they try to make dull undergraduates theorize instead of teaching them to 
write, I have seen enough to warrant this statement. For the teaching of 
English composition, I consider the advanced study of Rhetoric almost 
if not quite useless ; I should regard it as suitable for study in the same 
spirit as Logic." 

(k) " In my opinion, Rhetoric, in so far as it concerns itself with princi- 
ples deduced from the practice of good writers and speakers and applied to 
a student's own composition, — useful though it is to everyone who would 
perfect himself in the art of expression, — is not a proper subject for 
graduate work leading to a degree. 

" A graduate student should, of course, be able to present in appropriate 
literary form the results of labor in his chosen field ; but he should have 
done preparatory work to that end before he became a graduate. If he 
has not mastered the general principles of Rhetoric and learned how to 
apply them to his own writing before he enters a graduate school, he 
should supply his deficiency as soon as he can, — should supply it as he 
would supply a deficiency in arithmetic or in any other subject that belongs 
in the school or the college curriculum ; he should make Rhetoric a sup- 
plementary study. It is hardly necessary to add that a graduate student 
should use his knowledge of Rhetoric as an aid in all his written work. 
From Rhetoric thus used he will get far more advantage than could be 
obtained in any other way ; for it will be to him not an end in itself but a 
means to a higher end, not a matter of knowledge but a source of power 
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in the use of knowledge. He will thus avoid the danger which besets 
those who study Rhetoric by itself or who write essays on subjects in which 
they take a languid interest, — the danger of valuing style for style's sake, 
of setting form above substance, of treating good English as something 
apart from the daily work of life. 

" In so far as Rhetoric may be regarded as a science, it does not seem to 
me of sufficient importance to be entitled to a place among studies leading 
to a graduate degree. Under this head, a possible subject is The History 
of Rhetoric, Ancient and Modern ; but a graduate student would not be 
likely to discover anything new in a field which has been so thoroughly 
explored, nor would he probably put the old facts into better shape. The 
study of purely theoretical Rhetoric would, I fear, in the hands of a 
graduate student lead either to vague generalities or to pedantry in one 
form or another, — such as technical terms, confusing diagrams, statistics of 
words in sentences or of sentences in paragraphs. Between metaphysical 
subtleties on the one hand, and mechanical devices on the other, he would 
lose sight of those living and life-giving qualities in a great writer which 
make him great. 

" If, however, Rhetoric be held to include the study of a great author or 
group of authors, with special reference to style as affected by subject 
matter, individuality, and contemporaneous influences, it may, under 
favorable conditions, be a subject leading to a graduate degree. Those con- 
ditions Imply a student of exceptional literary taste and talent, a professor 
willing and competent to oversee and direct work of a very high grade, 
and a committee willing and competent to pass judgment on a thesis which 
embodies the results of such work. 

" My conclusions are confirmed by the testimony of the members of a 
small class in English Composition, to whom I read without comment the 
questions under consideration, and who answered them in writing. Of the 
sixteen men who wrote, eleven are graduates, and several of them have 
taught English in secondary schools. The eleven graduates, taken 
together, hold diplomas from fourteen or fifteen colleges, three or four 
having received them from two or more institutions. Of the under- 
graduates, one was prepared for college at an English public school. All, 
undergraduates and graduates, are students well on in life and mature in 
mind. As a whole, the claps may be fairly regarded as representing — to 
the extent that such a small class can represent — the opinions of advanced 
students in English on the questions in hand. 

" Of these writers every one discussed the main question as if Rhetoric 
were to be understood to mean English Composition as a whole or in part. 
Not one seriously considered the possibility of making Rhetoric a study by 
itself. Those who answered the first question in the affirmative contended 
that a graduate who had had no instruction, or next to none, while in college, 
or who had failed to profit by the instruction provided, should be allowed 
to use a part of his work leading to a graduate degree as a means of making 
up for lost time. Some of these writers seemed to think that a graduate 
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school might be made to serve as a school for critical or creative genius ; 
but their plans for the conduct of such a school were not very definite. 
Those who answered the first question in the negative maintained that 
there is no more reason for putting Rhetoric among the studies leading to 
a graduate degree than for putting arithmetic, political geography, or 
table etiquette there ; that Rhetoric, as even undergraduates discover early 
in the college course, ought to be studied not for itself primarily, but for 
its value to the student in all his other work in English, and thatto give 
it ' the false dignity of isolation ' would be to diminish rather than to 
increase its importance." 

II. 

In reply to all this the advocates of the subject maintain that there are 
many legitimate topics for graduate study within the field of Rhetoric. 
In general, they propose three or four main lines of inquiry — historical, 
psychological, or philosophical, and pedagogical. 

On the historical side they suggest ( 1 ) the history of Rhetoric and the 
development of rhetorical theory, particularly in the writings of the great 
masters from Aristotle down to the present; (2) the historical study of 
English Syntax; (3) the history of usages and the study of the 
usage of given authors; (4) comparative historical study of forms of 
expression in kindred languages and exhaustive classification of the 
existing material ; (5) the history of English literary criticism. 

Philosophical or psychological study of the subject would involve an 
investigation of the problems of literary art, of the principles underlying 
expression, of the relation of logic to Rhetoric ; a study of the theory of 
literary criticism, of aesthetics, of the basis for niceties of style ; and, in 
general, what may be included under the term philosophy of style. 

On the pedagogical side some hold that the future instructor in Rhetoric 
should be trained in methods of teaching the subject. Some urge, too, 
that practical exercise in composition should be included in the graduate 
work, through several were careful to exclude that as counting for a degree. 

I now take up as before the actual reports and will read as many as time 
permits : — 

(a) " The only reason I can see for excluding Rhetoric is that it is not an 
individual subject, but a composite of parts of grammar, psychology, logic, 
literary criticism, and perhaps other studies. But though Rhetoric bor- 
rows its fundamentals, it applies them in a way that is its own. This fact, 
it seems to me, justifies its existence as a subject of higher study. I recall a 
thesis for the degree of Ph. D. on the development, philosophy, and use of 
the English paragraph. Every one will no doubt agree that this subject 
is well worthy of research, yet I doubt if any department of psychology 
or of English literature would encourage its students to choose it for a 
doctor's thesis. There are many similar subjects which will not receive the 
scholarly attention they deserve if Rhetoric is not recognized as a graduate 
study. 
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" Rhetoric is not, however, equal in importance to those subjects that 
have an independent existence, and if it is to be pursued as a graduate 
study its relation to other branches of knowledge must be fully realized. 
It would be nonsense to plan graduate work in Rhetoric which should 
simply continue the mixed lessons given under that name in elementary 
text- books." 

(6) " I believe Rhetoric to be a proper subject for graduate work leading 
to a degree, if logic and literature and psychology are. 

" I regard Rhetoric as essentially a branch of psychology ; it is the 
psychology of the creative activity applied to the processes and problems 
of literature. Its practical utility as a graduate study arises from the fact 
that it deals with the form of mental activity with which men have most 
to do in life, either as production or as appreciation ; it introduces men to 
the true inwardness*of literature with which, as matter of refining culture, 
they are to be conversant all their lives. As to scope, it covers all the field 
of literature in the making ; and its problems are analogous to the problems 
that arise in learning the technique of any art. 

" With this view of Rhetoric, I am inclined to put it later in the college 
course than is sometimes done ; for fair appreciation of its significance I 
think we must go as late, at least, as Junior year. 

" I give no reason for excluding it ; but I think I know, in part, why the 
question of retaining it was raised at all. Rhetoric has been pursued 
merely as composition, that is, with the object of making writers; and 
now it is discovered that writers are not made either by going through 
certain paces in a strait-jacket of refined grammar, or by jotting down 
daily what the student saw on his walk to the post-office, — in fact it is 
beginning to be suspected that writers are not made at all. But in view 
of this discovery I should not advocate throwing the whole study over- 
board. I should interrogate the study more closely to see what it contains 
worth keeping, and revise my methods to correspond. For myself — after 
considerable study of Rhetoric, and experience in teaching it to under- 
graduates — I have much faith in the study and its capabilities, though 
these are not so exclusively utilitarian as they have been regarded ; I 
believe it may be just as practical, just as interesting, just as profitable, 
just as liberally educative, to study literature constructively (in other 
words, rhetoric), as to study it historically." 

(c) " Most certainly Rhetoric is a proper subject for graduate work lead- 
ing to a degree. 

" (1) Aim : investigation into the nature and functions of discourse, its 
proper conditions and results, definition of the various kinds of discourse in 
psychologic terms, determination of the aesthetic basis for certain rhetorical 
effects, etc. The historic development of rhetorical theory should also be 
traced. 

" (2) The scope of graduate work in Rhetoric is bounded neither by 
present rhetorical dogma nor even by the developing history of rhetorical 
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theory from the Sophists and Plato down. It touches for subject-matter 
both literature and linguistics ; for method psychology, aesthetics, and 
sociology. 

" (3) Problems: some suggested under (1). The nature and function of 
figures of speech in general, of specific figures. Prose rhythms. The rela- 
tions of argument to formal and real logic. The psychologic basis for 
descriptive writing, narrative structure in its aesthetic bearings, etc. 

" Ignorance on the part of its opponents, as to the real nature of the sub- 
ject of Rhetoric and the meaning of its study, is the only reason for exclud- 
ing it which can be offered. 

"Note: My own experience as graduate student and as director of 
graduate courses has convinced me that the field of rhetorical investigation 
is rich in opportunity for original, thorough, philosophic work. Without 
a fairly complete training, however, in modern psychology and aesthetics, 
as well as in literature and language, only dilettante work is possible, and 
that has long discredited the name Rhetoric in our colleges and universi- 
ties." 

(d) " Admitting that our current terms ' literature ' and ' Rhetoric ' over- 
lap even to the extent of some confusion, I think that courses such as the 
following are both properly graduate and properly Rhetoric : 

" ( 1) Courses in the theory of criticism. 

" (2) Courses in poetics (though for practical reasons Rhetoric may well 
be confined to prose). 

"(3) Courses in a particular prose form (e. g., the novel), where the aim 
is not so much to show the historical development as to expose the scope of 
the form and appreciate various treatments of it. The fundamental theory 
of narration, the fundamental classification by epic (or realistic) and 
romantic, the exploration of a distinct and widespread form such as the 
short story, and finally, the analysis of a particular method such as George 
Meredith's, seem theoretically to be matters of Rhetoric and practically 
not to be otherwise provided. 

" (4) Courses in verse-forms. These are purely rhetorical, beginning and 
ending in form as such. (But cf. note on (2).) 

" (5) Courses to train teachers in the presentation of theory, and especially 
in handling essays. 

" (6) Courses in research, ' methodology.' 

" So far for theory. In practice a given department is not to be divided 
o priori, with certain men strictly for 'literature' on one side of an 
imaginary line, and certain men for ' Rhetoric ' on the other. This, being 
entirely a matter of organization, seems not to affect your question. 
Again, it is often unwise for a student that has pursued several under- 
graduate courses in writing to go on after graduation with further courses 
in writing. On the other hand, since every graduate school has students 
evidently in need of further practice, either special courses in writing 
should be provided for graduates alone, or undergraduate courses should be 
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open to graduates. The latter being usually the more economical solution, 
I am doubtful whether there should be, at least in universities whose 
undergraduate courses in the practice of composition cover four years, 
strictly graduate courses to the same end. I am regularly called on for 
help in the ordering of doctoral dissertations ; but that is usually because 
the candidates have had no adequate undergraduate instruction, and the 
difficulty would hardly be met by a separate course. 

" In sum, then, I think the theory of Rhetoric is distinctly a subject 
proper for graduate work leading to a degree; the practice of composition 
not so distinctly, if at all. I should say not at all, if I did not bethink me 
of a year's work with a playwright, a year of hard practice, very profitable 
to me and, I venture to think, to him. Certainly, in spite of exceptions 
easily made, the proper field for the particular education that comes 
through systematic practice under systematic criticism is undergraduate. 

" Note. — I have made no reference to aesthetics ; for in practice that 
seems more naturally to belong to the psychology-philosophy group. On 
the other hand, in certain universities, as Princeton and Michigan, I sup- 
pose Ehetoric has its foot firmly planted there. As to the correct theoreti- 
cal division I am quite incapable of pronouncing judgment." 

(e) " Ehetoric, in my opinion, is a proper subject for graduate work lead- 
ing to a degree, but not in so far as it is composition, which should be an 
undergraduate study, or, if graduate, should not count toward a degree. 

" In so far as it is theory, Rhetoric is as proper a study for graduate work, 
in my opinion, as any other art of the linguistic field. Not of course the 
elementary side of the theory, which is for undergraduates alone, but the 
history of Rhetoric, the fundamental principles, if there are any, tested by 
psychology, philosophy, etc. Now that our students and professors of 
Rhetoric are beginning to have a good philological training, I hope to see 
the form-side of English prose covered as well as the form-side of English 
poetry is being covered. But Rhetoric is a horrid name for the theory of 
word-usage and style, and I wish we could drop it, including the whole 
higher field under some such general term as linguistics or philology. I 
am giving, myself, a graduate course in the history of theories regarding 
word-usage. Students seem to like it, and it has at least the effect of giv- 
ing them a new conception of the scholar's and the good citizen's attitude 
towards words and of knocking out of their heads the foolish dicta of the 
popular text-books on Rhetoric." 

(/) " I believe that the strict aims of Rhetoric as a graduate study 
should be pedagogical in their nature. Paidology, the aesthetics of prose, 
the history of language, and the history of Rhetoric, are proper fields of 
that research which shall discover a scientific basis for teaching an efficient 
use of the mother tongue. The psychology of childhood and youth as 
related to problems of language-teaching, and the history of language as 
throwing light upon those problems, are matters very imperfectly under- 
stood as yet. Even the dry history of Rhetoric, a subject closed to students 
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who have small Latin and Greek, is profitable Onto humility. It at least 
saves the student from some of the crude dogmatism of them who in each 
generation reinvent theories tried by Corax and Tisias, and by them found 
wanting." 

(g) " If regarded as a science it would be conducted on the same lines as 
Grammar or Language. The History of Rhetoric — the History of Rhe- 
torical Treatises — Comparative Rhetoric, etc., would be proper objects of 
research. 

" If regarded as an art there would need to be a change in the interpre- 
tation of the advanced degrees. For the Oxford doctorate in music the 
candidate must present a musical composition as part evidence of profi- 
ciency. I do not see why a rhetorical composition, an essay, a novel, a 
poem, or other literary kind, should not count toward a degree in litera- 
ture. In that case graduate Rhetoric would be simply an extension of the 
theme system now used with undergraduates." 

(A) " I find there is as much ground for investigation in ' Rhetoric' as in 
any other branch of English work, and as, I believe, in any other subject 
pursued in universities. We have here considerable classes working upon 
problems connected with the evolution of present prose modes and styles, 
and also investigating experimentally into what may be done in characteri- 
zation, nature-work, etc. I confess I do not see why a degree may not be 
earned by achieving knowledge of how present literary form has been 
evolved, or by acquiring the power to use the modes of the masters 
consciously and confidently and with scientific selection." 

(i) " It seems to me the value of Rhetoric as a subject for graduate work 
depends upon whether it be regarded as an art or as a science, if these 
distinctions will be allowed. Rhetoric should be mastered in its practical 
aspects before the student completes his undergraduate study; but as a 
science I believe it is eminently suited for graduate work. It should be 
regarded in this latter sense as a phase of psychology ; and its problems 
should be looked upon as psychological at bottom. In general the study 
should relate to the outcome of various modes of language -expression 
upon the behavior of men ; the minor questions falling under this general 
problem would relate to the effects of particular qualities or characteristics 
of expression. I think the study should be on one side historical, aiming 
to discover what manner of discourse men have employed in the past to 
influence their hearers and readers, and if possible to trace the outcome ; 
as a phase of the historical study, perhaps, students should analyze the 
the qualities of expression of great works which have endured for a long 
time and have exerted a marked influence on human conduct, as well on 
account of their style as of their content. I think there is a place too for 
the experimental study of rhetoric, the aim of which should be to determine 
by test the influence upon people of different modes of expression of the 
same idea. If we could get anything like an accurate account of the effect 
which various modes have upon men as they are subjected to them in their 
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practical lives there would not be such need for accurate experiment, but 
thus far we have been unable to do this. 

" I am convinced that not enough attention has been paid to the psycho- 
logical aspects of rhetoric ; the attention has been devoted too largely to 
treating the subject from the standpoint and according to the method of 
linguistics, which is all right as far as it goes, but it seems to me that finally 
all the principles of rhetoric rest upon principles of psychology of the 
individual and of the social mind. A graduate student ought to be led up 
to a way of looking at rhetoric from the psychological point of view, and 
subjecting all rhetorical principles to the psychological test. I think 
grammar can be treated by the linguistic method much more effectively 
than can rhetoric ; the former is more or less arbitrary in respect of psycho- 
logical law, while the latter is at every point vital and dependent upon 
psychological law. I should say that the undergraduate should be made 
familiar with rhetoric mainly on its art side, while the graduate should 
master it on its psychological and philosophical sides." 

(j) "Mere Rhetoric, understood as the teachings of technical treatises 
called Rhetorics, is hardly in itself a subject for graduate study. The 
history of rhetorical theory, as a branch of the history of criticism, is a 
proper subject. Investigations into the psychology of rhetoric and style 
(e. g. Herbert Spencer's ' economy of attention ' ) or scientific study of the 
history of style (whether as the rhetoric of prose or the rhetoric of poetry) 
are proper subjects. Rhetoric in this sense is a part of the study of the 
history of literary form. It should not be admitted, however, except in 
close and constant connection with the copious and extensive study and 
reading of the body of literature itself and with the study of literary 
history. There should be no separate curriculum of graduate study in 
Rhetoric. 

" Mere theme-writing, however sublimated or raised even to the nth 
power, ought never to be a part of the credits for a higher degree. If this 
is understood to be a part of Rhetoric then Rhetoric, so far, should be 
excluded." 

(A) " I know no field so unexplored and so profitable for graduate work as 
Rhetoric. The relation of Rhetoric to Psychology deserves exhaustive 
investigation ; is full of problems of interest and practical significance. 
The relation of Rhetoric to Logic, the history of Logic and Rhetoric, the 
philosophical implications of Rhetoric, are all crying for treatment and 
discussion. A comparison of the methods of the new logic and rhetoric 
would be a most valuable study. I believe in formal Rhetoric per se there 
is a most spacious field for work. Our text-books have been confined to 
too practical ends and have obscured the larger issues involved in rhetoric 
as an art as well as a science. 

" A study of Rhetoric on liberal lines I believe may have the highest 
disciplinary value for graduate learning and does offer problems of profound 
interest for research." 
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{I) " In the highest conception of the study Rhetoric is, in my opinion, 
a proper subject for graduate work leading to a degree. 

" The proper aim, the scope, and the leading problems of Rhetoric as a 
graduate study are : — 

" 1st. The study of the historical grammar of the English language, so 
as to reveal to advanced students, especially from the literary side, the 
meaning and association of words and construction and elements of style. 

"2d. The study of logic, both deductive and inductive, so as to reach 
the principles of composition ; the methods of proof and the arrangement 
of topics and arguments. 

"These are the two chief aims to be kept in mind in the intellectual 
training of the advanced students. Their thesis-work shows only too 
clearly how much they stand in need of these two special disciplines." 

(m) " Rhetoric is or is not a proper subject (I should prefer the term 
' field ') for graduate study, according to the side approached. If Rhetoric 
be approached as a theory, a discussion of what ought to be a compar- 
ing of methods, an appreciation of forms, then it is, in my judgment, 
useless for graduate study. Perhaps even worse than useless. I doubt 
the value of rhetorical study even for undergraduates, beyond a certain 
point. What the young need is practice in actual composition, with a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of correction. 

" What the graduate is going to do with the debatable questions of style, 
the so-called analytics of style, is to me a mystery. 

" On the other hand I am always glad to see any one investigate the 
actual historical growth of forms. I have in mind such work as Lewis's 
Growth of the English Paragraph, an admirable bit of scholarship, and 
no less practical. I hope that we may live to see similar attempts at eluci- 
dating the use of the relative pronouns (who, which, vs. thai), the shall — will 
business thoroughfy sifted, the growth of dialogue in prose story-telling, the 
vicissitudes of the short story. In truth, there are dozens of questions upon 
which we need the enlightenment of history. Why then waste time and 
brains in thrashing over again something which is after all only subjective 
opinion ? Mere aesthetic theorizing should be left to the magazine writer 
or to the really gifted critic who feels himself competent to tread in the 
footsteps of Lessing. 

" My view has always been that the college (university) is a place for 
research, for scholarship, for finding out something hitherto unsuspected. 
Such is the object of our libraries and our seminary methods. The outside 
world hasn't the time to investigate ; we must do the investigating. For 
instance, is any one prepared off-hand to state accurately the growth of the 
ceremonial terms of address : Your Majesty, Your Grace, Your Holiness, 
etc. ? The procedure is old ; there are abundant traces of it in Bede. But 
where did it begin ? With the Greeks? Or with the Romans! What are 
the steps in the fashion ? Through what forms has it passed in English ? 
Now that is what I should call rhetorical study fit for the ablest graduate. 

7 
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But for one may I be spared all doctrinal disquisitions upon style ! I have 
had only one here, in ten years, and that one satisfied me of the uselessness 
of such work. Henceforth, I accept only research." 

To the foregoing expressions of opinion there is little that I need add. 
A dogmatic decision by this Committee as to the merits of the main ques- 
tion would be unlikely to further any of the interests involved ; and the 
divergence of opinion as to the proper field of Rhetoric is too wide to per- 
mit more than an impartial presentation of the arguments on either side. 
As a matter of personal opinion, however, the Committee may venture to 
suggest that the term Rhetoric as heretofore generally employed, may well 
be enlarged in meaning so as to include much more than practical composi- 
tion and that the field thus opened will afford abundant opportunity for 
investigation by the serious student. 

This report was discussed by Professors F. N. Scott, James 
W. Bright, Herbert E. Greene, E. H. Magill, and Calvin 
Thomas. 

20. " The Primitive Prise d' Orange." By Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. [Printed in 
Publications, xvi, 361 f.] 

21. "A Note on the Prison-Scene in Goethe's Faust" By 
Professor James T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. 
[Printed in Publications, xvi, 117 f.] 

22. " On the Middle English Religious Lyric." By Dr. 
J. Vincent Crowne, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The paper discussed two groups of poems on associated themes of frequent 
occurrence: the Joys, and the Complaint, of Mary. The first group is 
larger than is commonly stated, there being at least ten, perhaps eleven, 
lyrics on the subject of the Five Joys, besides those that celebrate a differ- 
ent number. The usual series of Joys is : Annunciation of Gabriel, Birth 
of Christ, Resurrection, Ascension, Assumption of Mary. In two instances 
the Epiphany is substituted for the Ascension. The number Seven is 
sometimes made up by adding the Visit to Elizabeth, and the Finding of 
Christ in the Temple. The content, structure, language, and metre of the 
individual poems were discussed, and it was seen that there is no evidence 
of literary contact between them. With the exception of a courtly and 
erotic pastourelle, the tendency is to the simple form and unadorned diction 
of the Latin models. Brandl's statement about this series, " Gaudia — in 
England sind es regelmaasig ftinf, auf dem continent sieben," is inaccurate 



